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It has been more than once emphasized that it is 
the teacher that counts in teaching Latin, as in teach- 
ing everything else, and the life of the class-room 
has its source, as a rule, in the genius that presides 
at the desk. It is also a trite remark that no two 
individual teachers —that are alive —have identical 
methods; and it is almost superfluous to add that 
that which constitutes individuality in a teacher’s 
method is not found within the leaves of a text- 
book. Many suggestions have come to me from 
various quarters from teachers who thought that 
their own experience, or rather, perhaps, their own 
devices might help other teachers: which depends 
upon the extent to which the teacher who learns of 
these devices can assimilate suggestion and trans- 
mute it into a new method, not merely an imitation 
of the old. Consequently all accounts of individual 
experiences or individual devices have their value; 
and therefore teachers will find Miss Sabin’s paper 
in The School Review for December interesting. It 
is called An Experiment in High School Publication. 

It appears that in the Oak Park High School in 
Illinois the students of the Latin department issue a 
small paper called Latine, appearing six times a year, 
containing four pages per issue and all sorts of ex- 
amples of the work of the students. While Latin is 
not the absolutely necessary medium, yet the major- 
ity of the contributions are in Latin. Miss Sabin 
gives the contents of the paper for two years, which 
I subjoin: 

Doings of a Freshman on the First Day of School; 
Descriptions of Prominent Faculty Members; Poem 
to the Janitor; Advertisements: The Good Points of 
Danderine, Grapenuts, Gold Dust Twins, etc.; Jokes 
on Teachers or Pupils; Bright Stories in General; 
Valentines; Quotations from Caesar, Cicero and Vir- 
gil, Adapted to Personal Peculiarities of Pupils; 
Plays at Chicago Theatres; Well-known Novels; 
What I am Thankful For; Original Poems; Orations 
of the Turkey before Thanksgiving ; How I spent my 
Summer; Interviews with Seniors; Reports on Cae- 
sar, Cicero, and Virgil when Boys at School; Poems, 
half English and half Latin like 


Felis sedet by a hole 

Intenta she cum omni soul 

Prendere rats; 

Mice cucurrunt over the floor 

In numero duo, tres, or more, 

Obliti cats; 

Continued Stories; Baseball News; Description of a 
Roman Banquet and Consular Elections; Imaginary 
Letters Written by Some Character in Caesar or 
Cicero; Bible Passages. 


The object of the paper is (1) to meet the student 
on the common ground of humor, (2) to show the 
pupils that the language is adapted to modern life, 
(3) to afford material for sight reading so personal 
in its nature that for once in his life at any rate the 
pupil will be eager to read Latin, (4) to give the 
student a chance to contribute and see his name in 
the Latin paper, (5) to inspire a feeling of pride and 
dignity in the work of the department, (6) to keep 
before the mind of the pupil, without seeming to do 
so, and still more to bring to the attention of the 
father and mother the reasons for studying Latin 
and Greek. 

In the sample number before me one contribution 
is entitled Libri ab Omnibus Noti and from the list 
of thirty-eight I cull the following: Transitus, Mu- 
lierculae, Littera Coccinea, Sedes Potentium, Discri- 
men Rerum, Limes Pinus Solitariae, Domus Fasti- 
giorum Septem, Superbia et Opinio Confirmata. 

A publication with a similar view, but issued, I 
think, only once a year, is Sibylline Leaves, published 
by the students of the classical department of the 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. This latter 
publication is a small book of forty pages, containing 
contributions of all sorts in Greek, Latin and Eng- 
lish, pictures and news. It resembles in some respects 
certain annuals that one sees in schools, for we have 
accounts of students’ plays, burlesques on studies, 
caricatures of leading characters in their courses. A 
caricature of Caesar and Ariovistus, Caesar with a 
small Aeduan clinging to the skirt of his tunic, facing 
Ariovistus whose heavy club rests on the outstretched 
form of a wretched Sequanian, I wish I could re- 
produce. 

He would be a strange person who would despise 
such productions as those I have mentioned. Ephe- 
meral in their character to be sure and rarely, if 
ever, containing anything that deserves to live, they 
yet are themselves signs of a vitality which is none 
the less real for being palpably fostered. If our stu- 
dents are to study Latin after the modern system the 
use of Latin is a desideratum; even its abuse may be 
welcomed. This point has been often em” iasized in 
these columns and I do not need to refer back again- 
to the eloquent words of Dr. Rouse. Latin ceased to 
be a spoken language during the Middle Ages be- 
cause certain of its devotees set up a standard of 
Ciceronianism—a standard unreachable by thousands 
who yet spoke a Latin quite comprehensible. Better 
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a pupil who is sufficiently interested in his subject to 
write Latin sentences of his own volition ungram- 
matically, than a thousand of those who write it 
grammatically under compulsion. For the former 
there is much hope; for the latter there is little. 

I strongly suspect that the majority of us teachers 
are over-pedantic in the bad sense, that is to say we 
set a standard of correctness which we ourselves 
would find difficulty in reaching and we hug the de- 
lusion that, because we have diligently worked out 
the exercise which we set our pupils to write, we are 
therefore critics of Latin style. As a matter of fact 
the range of ideas in our various class-rooms is so 
narrow and the range of expression is so straight- 
ened that it is a wonder our pupils get as much out of 
the study as they do and, were it not that they are 
unconsciously absorbing food for the mind in many 
shapes merely intimated by the work of the hour, the 
total results would be more barren than I care to 
contemplate. And so all such efforts as those indi- 
cated in the work at Kansas City and Oak Park are 
not merely to be tolerated but to be emphatically 
endorsed and, while no Cicero redivivus is likely to 
result, yet many of the students will find the road to 
the Capitol paved with something else besides rocks 
of offense. G..L. 


SYMPOSIUM ON FIRST YEAR LATIN. 


At the annual meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States held at Haverford College on 
April 23-24 last, one session was devoted to a Sym- 
posium on First Year Latin: Essentials versus Non- 
Essentials. With the present number we begin the 
publication of the papers that formed part of this 
symposium. That these papers may be rightly under- 
stood we reproduce the outline of the symposium that 
formed part of the printed programme of the meet- 
ing : 

I. Pronunciation—Miss Theodora Ethel 

Teachers College. 

II. Forms.—Mr. Charles C. Delano, Jr., Brooklyn 
Latin School, Brooklyn (now at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio). 

(a) What forms must be learned? 
may safely be eliminated? 

(b) How can the essential forms be mastered? 
Should they be learned piecemeal? or in large 
blocks? 

(c) Aids to teaching forms? modes of reciting or 
using paradigms to advantage? modes of fixing 
forms in mind? 

III. Syntax.—Miss Anna Petty, High School, Car- 
negie, Pennsylvania. 

(a) What principles should be mastered in this 
year? what principles may be safely omitted ? 

(b) When should the study of syntax begin? at 
once? or should it be postponed until a goodly num- 
ber of forms has been learned ? 

(c) Modes of presenting syntactical principles and 
of fixing them in mind? 

IV. Vocabulary—Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, The 
Kelvin School, New York City. 


Wye, 


what forms 


(a) How many words should be learned? what 
words? what meanings? 

(b) Aids to acquiring these words? 

(c) What part should word-formation play? 
V. Latin Writing —Dr. George Depue Hadszitz, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

(a) When should it begin? 

(b) Place of oral work? 

(c) Should there be much writing or little? 

(d) How much should be attempted in this year 
(i. e. what principles of syntax should be attacked) ? 

(e) Helps? 


I. THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


The purpose of this symposium is, as I understand 
it, to separate the essentials from the non-essentials 
in first year work, and to suggest how the former 
may be emphasized. 

Fortunately the question of the Roman pronuncia- 
tion versus the English or Continental is hardly one 
which disturbs the teacher of beginning Latin to-day. 
Despite Professor Bennett's protests that matter is 
practically settled. If, however, there should be in 
the class some enterprising youth who reads The 
Western Teacher or The New York Evening Post, 
he too may ask why one should not say jigno, 
jignere, since it is so much easier and so much more 
like the English. Then the teacher must be ready to 
give practical reasons and explanations for the faith 
that is in her. It is not merely bad morals but bad 
strategy to find oneself compelled to say to a young 
and therefore critical student that a certain proced- 
ure is adapted because ‘the colleges require it’ or 
even because it is the latest thing. Perhaps it may 
be said, then, that for the teacher the first essential 
is a healthy conviction of the validity of the Roman 
pronunciation and the possession of reasons for the 
same that can be stated clearly and positively if the 
need arises. 

The beginners’ books all give more or less elab- 
orate rules for the sounds of the vowels and conso- 
nants, but the teacher of experience knows that these 
are useful chiefly for reference and that pupils will 
acquire the correct sounds most readily by imitation. 
A very considerable amount of Latin, therefore, 
should be heard in the class-room in the first weeks 
of instruction. If one is so fortunate as to be able 
to use skillfully the direct or oral method, the pupils 
will have from the beginning abundant opportunity 
for practice in using Latin. Failing this desideratum, 
the reading aloud of all Latin set for study should 
be the invariable rule. At no stage in the secondary 
school curriculum is it more important that the cry 
of ‘So much to do in forty minutes’ should not 
induce the teacher to neglect this phase of the be- 
ginning work. If Ciceronian periods or Vergilian 
music are ever to have any meaning for the High 
School student the habit of hearing and using the 
language must be established from the very first 
days. 
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On the purely formal side what shall we ask our 
students to learn, as to rules for accent, quantity, 
etc.? In the matter of accent it has often seemed 
to me that the solemnity, of some of our beginners’ 
books is marked by the pathos of the unintentionally 
humorous. Two recent manuals give long and care- 
fully worded rules regarding the conditions under 
which a Latin syllable is long and equally long and 
elaborate rules for the conditions under which it is 
short. One can only assume that the relation be- 
tween ‘tother and which was not established in the 
authors’ own early education. Seriously, however, 
it seems that as the rules for accent are usually the 
first rules which the Latin student meets it is of 
importance that they should set the example of being 
brief and explicit. Method is individual and one 
should be chary of offering one’s own patent, but 
after reading the rules in half a dozen beginners’ 
books and observing the dire confusion in the minds 
even of college students on this simple matter I ven- 
ture to mention the very homely directions that | 
give to my own students. After having taught the 
names of the syllables I say: “Latin accent is very 
simple. There are three rules. (1) Never accent 
the ultima; (2) accent the penult when it is long; it 
is long if it contains a long vowel, a dipthong or a 
vowel followed by two consonants; (3) if the penult 
is short accent the antepenult”. I should consider 
that | was laying undue emphasis upon a_ very 
obvious point did not a recent pamphlet—by a Uni- 
versity professor—entitled The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Latin contain the following paragraph: 

The practice of many good teachers is to spend the 
first week in drilling the class on the rules of pro- 
nunciation. This seems an unnecessary waste of 
time and energy, is disagreeable to the class, and 
ultimately results in a less correct pronunciation 
than when the teacher, without stopping to have the 
class learn rules, begins with the first lesson and 
gives the correct pronunciation of each word as the 
class comes to it. Toward the end of the year the 
rules for pronunciation should be learned. With the 
method recommended above, the class, with a little 
help and correction from the teacher, will readily 
pronounce their Latin as well as they do their Eng- 
lish. 

This is surely making a difficulty where none 
exists. The three short, simple rules necessary can 
be learned in ten minutes by an average student; the 
custom of asking a student when he mispronounces 
a word why he puts the accent on that syllable in 
place of making for him the correction which he 
promptly forgets will very soon establish the habit 
of determining for himself at first sight the correct 
accentuation. Can this be said to consume more 
time than asking students to learn by sheer force of 
memory the correct pronunciation of five or six 
hundred words and then commit the rules after the 
greatest need for them is over? 

The most difficult question, however, with which 


the teacher has to deal in teaching pronunciation is 
the matter of quantities. How much shall be taught 
and how can it best be done? Beginners’ books vary 
in the rules given, teachers vary in the extent to 
which they require quantities to be marked in writ- 
ten work. Personally | have found that the simpler 
rules, such as the quantity of a vowel before another 
vowel, before ns, nt and nd, etc., are helpful. They 
need not all be given at the outset, but suggested 
gradually as an aid when a student is having trouble 
with a particular word. Learning quantities outright 
should in my opinion be restricted to the case-end- 
ings, verb-forms, the quantity of the accented penult, 
and words like Romdnus, which occur so frequently 
that visualizing them is comparatively easy. Here 
again it is a case of its being better to require a little 
and insist on the knowledge of that little. Words 
and forms that can be differentiated by quantity 
alone should be heavily stressed as soon as they 
occur, A child who has been properly taught should 
not find the abuteris of the first Catilinarian a rock 
or confuse the nominative mensis with the Dative 
plural of mensa. The marking of quantities in written 
work is a valuable aid if it is systematic and not 
overdone. Occasional sight-reading of unmarked 
Latin will bring home the value of quantities in 
translation and the marking of such a text by the 
pupils can be used as a variation of the ordinary 
written work. 

| should wish to emphasize, however, at the end 
as well as at the beginning of this paper, the fact that 
the habitual use of Latin in the class-room by 
teacher and pupil when the teacher is herself fas- 
tidious in the matter of quantity—and double con- 
sonants—is the factor of greatest importance in cul- 
tivating sensitiveness on the part of the students to 
the niceties of Latin pronunciation. 


Teacners TuHeopora EtrHet Wye. 


Il. FORMS IN FIRST YEAR LATIN 


The fundamental object to be attained in any 
serious work in first year Latin is threefold. We 
must insist upon a thorough knowledge of forms, 
the acquisition of a fairly large vocabulary and an 
understanding of the common grammatical construc- 
tions. To lay down principles by means of which 
any formal estimate may be set upon the relative 
value of each of these three requirements is a very 
difficult matter. They are in fact all extremely es- 
sential for any degree of success in the reading of 
Caesar or Nepos. 


In this paper, however, we propose to discuss as 
thoroughly as possible, in the limited time at our dis- 
posal, but one of the three ends of first year study 
which have been enumerated above. I mean the 
study and teaching of forms. Important as we may 
all grant the acquisition of vocabulary and_ the 
knowledge of syntax to be, yet the zest and pleasure 
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is largely taken from the study of Nepos or Caesar 
if the student is hampered by his inability to recog- 
nize and interpret the forms which he meets upon 
the printed page. The work of the second year 
should not of necessity be devoted to the study of 
paradigms, but should be more profitably spent in 
pushing forward the frontiers of the student’s mental 
vision in the acquirement of an increased vocabu- 
lary and a deeper knowledge of grammatical lore. 

(a) We may first, then, determine what are the 
essential forms to be learned during the first year of 
Latin study. 

In the first declension, we can, I am sure, safely 
afford to omit all the Greek nouns. Stress, however, 
must be laid upon the peculiarities of the Latin in- 
flections, such as the dative and ablative plural of 
dea and filia, although any time spent upon the study 
of the old genitive singular, as in pater familias, 
may better be postponed until a later period, for its 
use will not come within the learner’s course of 
reading until he meets it in Cicero. 

In the second declension, likewise, we may best 
confine ourselves to purely Latin forms. All that is 
Latin, however, it seems to me, must be thoroughly 
learned. We cannot afford to neglect careful work 
and drill in the treatment of the genitive singular of 
nouns ending in ius and ium, or of the vocative 
singular of nouns with the former termination. As 
far as my experience goes, such forms are a peren- 
nial source of error. Another fertile ground for 
doubt in the second declension is the apparent arbi- 
trary presence or absence of the e in the stem of the 
oblique cases of such words as puer and ager. No 
amount of time spent in the attempt to remove ig- 
norance in this matter can be misspent. 

In the third declension, also, Greek inflections may 
not concern us at all in first year work. All regular 
Latin forms must, however, be thoroughly digested, 
as well as such irregular nouns as bos, vis, iter, etc., 
as are of fairly common use in the second year 
readings. The i-stems need an especially thorough 
treatment, and constant practice both in oral and 
written work, together with a careful memorizing 
of the rules governing their formation, is the only 
safe way of mastering their difficulties. 

The fourth and fifth declensions must in general 
be learned in their entirety. In the study of the 
fourth declension scientific accuracy demands that 
the learner form a clear conception of the fact that 
the dative singular of masculine and feminine nouns 
likes to end in ui (the form in u is of rare occur- 
rence), while neuters regularly end in u, and that the 
dative and ablative plural vary in accordance with 
fixed rules between ibus and ubus. It is not too 
much, I am sure, to expect that at the end of the 
first year’s study the student will be absolutely cer- 
en these matters. In the fifth declension, he 
must remember that dies and res are the only nouns 


tain 


that are not defective in the plural, while most of 
the others have only the nominative and accusative 
cases. 

In all these declensions we can scarcely, with any 
peace of mind, neglect the rules for gender or the 
locatival forms. Rules for grammatical gender of 
the third declension are particularly hard, but their 
thorough mastery is an acquisition for which the 
student will be exceedingly grateful throughout all 
his later study. Locative forms are certainly not 
difficult and drill will easily fix them in mind. 

lf the beginner has already acquired a firm grasp 
of the first two declensions, adjectives which follow 
these inflections may be easily mastered. A constant 
source of error, however, lurks in the declension of 
miser, misera, miserum, which in distinction from 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum does not drop the e of 
the stem in the inflection. Much practice will be 
needed to clear up this mystery. Peculiarities of case 
endings, as, for instance, in the genitive and dative 
singular of unus and its eight companions, introduce 
a novelty into the inflection of adjectives of the first 
and second declensions which will require consid- 
erable attention before the student becomes familiar 
with such usages. Careful drill is necessary in the 
correct pronunciation of this particular genitive, with 
especial reference to the exception occurring in 
alterius. Likewise adjectives of the third declension 
are robbed of much of their terror when viewed in 
the light of previous knowledge gained in the corre- 
sponding nominal inflections. Some time, however, 
may be profitably spent in dealing with such so- 
called irregular adjectives as dives, par, vetus, and 
the participle in -iens. Comparison of adjectives 
need not present any serious difficulty, although such 
irregular comparisons as bonus, malus, parvus, etc., 
should receive such attention and drill as to become 
a very part of the student’s mental life. Demonstra- 
tive adjectives, it need hardly be said, are all suffi- 
ciently important to be included within the scope of 
first year work. Many of the numeral forms may 
be passed over with a simple reading. A careful 
memorizing of the cardinals up to twenty with the 
decads to one hundred along with the ordinals as far 
as twenty, would, I should say, be amply sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. Distributives and multiplica- 
tives can be safely omitted as well as most of the 
numeral adverbs. 

Pronominal forms contain little that can be 
slighted. In the genitive plural of the first and 
second personal pronouns important syntactical con- 
structions require both forms to be learned, although 
it is not essential to burden the pupil’s mind with 
the form mi in the dative singular of ego. In the 
treatment of the interrogative pronouns, in practi- 
cally all the grammars we find the statement that 
when used pronominally the masculine singular form 
quis and its oblique cases serves for the feminine as 
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well. Nearly all beginners’ books, however, decline 
the singular in three genders throughout, without 
stating clearly, if at all, that the feminine singular 
forms are used solely as adjectives. Scientific ac- 
curacy, however, demands that we should insist upon 
the whole truth in this matter. Most of the indefinite 
pronouns are indispensable to our work of the first 
year. Such peculiarities as occur in the feminine 
singular of aliquis and such double forms as quid- 
dam and quoddam need to be especially pointed out 
and explained. Correlative and compound forms 
need not cause much trouble, if previous declensions 
have been well mastered. 

In the conjugations little can be safely neglected. 
I should most assuredly omit the future imperatives, 
though all else is most essential. Special care is due 
the imperative, infinitive, participial, gerund, gerund- 
ive and supine forms. Experience shows that boys 
and girls enter upon their second year with an ex- 
ceedingly hazy notion about their formation and 
inflection. Of irregular verbs only such as do not 
occur frequently in second year authors should be 
considered as unessential. 

So much, then, for the amount of study of forms 
upon which we must insist in first year Latin work. 
Leaving for the present any consideration of the best 
methods of teaching and learning these inflections, 
we may now turn to the second topic of our dis- 
cussion. 

(To be continued ) 


REVIEWS. 


A Study in Roman Coins of the Empire. By Fred- 
eric Stanley Dunn. University of Oregon Bul- 
letin. November, 1909. 23 pp. 

Scholars in America have never fully realized the 
importance of ancient coins as an aid to classical 
study. It is true, our college texts of ancient authors 
often have cuts of coins, more or less appropriate, 
but for the most part derived from old wood-cuts 
badly drawn and inaccurate in the extreme. It is 
doubtful in most cases whether the writers have ever 
seen, or at least examined with care, an original 
specimen. Nor are they wholly to blame, for their 
masters and confréres in Europe, with all the great 
national collections in easy reach and with all the 
force of centuries of tradition that America lacks, 
are much in the same position. Archaeology has 
indeed become a handmaid to classical literature; 
archaeologists know their literature well, while the 
exponents of the literature of the Greeks and 
Romans have become, and are ever becoming more, 
students of archaeology in every one of its branches 
—except numismatics. Here, alas! the field is aban- 
doned to dilettanti and specialists outside the univer- 
sities. Mommsen alone, in this as in other things, 
stands on a pinnacle by himself. He was the only 
thoroughly rounded classical scholar. To him no 


phase of ancient life and thought, no slightest monu- 
ment that helps to illustrate the ancient world, was 
unworthy of the most serious study, and Das Rom- 
ische Miunzwesen testifies to his interest in coins, 
too, as a subject of historical investigation. 

But for the rest,—should we gather the names of 
great classicists and those of famous numismatists, 
they would stand in two almost mutually exclusive 
columns. The study of ancient, especially Roman, 
coins, has been mainly limited to private collectors— 
often men with but a meager classical training—and 
to the custodians of public collections; and scientific 
articles by competent writers appear almost inevit- 
ably in the exclusively numismatic periodicals that 
seldom reach the greater public, even of the studious. 
Francesco Gnecchi in his valuable little manual 
Monete Komane has drawn up a list of the chief 
writers on Roman coins from Andrea Fulvio in 1517 
to Babelon’s Traité of 1904, and out of eighty authors 
the names of Mommsen, Borghesi, Lenormant and 
Garrucci alone are familiar to classical students in 
other fields! 

This is a serious indictment of classical philolo- 
gians, but such are the facts and the indictment must 
stand. Of late, things seem to be mending some- 
what. The results of research in Roman coins are at 
last being incorporated in the body of classical lore. 
The only wonder is that—boycotted as it practically 
has been in every university aula—Roman numismat- 
ics should still have been placed on such a firm and 
scientific footing, thanks to the labors of such non- 
professional scholars as the Baron d’Ailly, Gnecchi, 
Bahrfeldt and Dr. Haeberlin. It seems indeed as if 
this most illuminating branch of historical study 
were at last “coming into its own”, Courses are 
offered in several universities abroad (last year a 
course was given in the University of Rome by Dr. 
Lorenzina Cesano—an Italian woman, be it noted), 
and a beginning is being made in America, too. 
Even without the original material for study much 
can be done; but coins of undoubted genuineness are 
so readily obtainable and at such slight expense— 
where great rarities are not sought as such, and the 
rarity of a coin is a mere accident of no consequence 
from the scientific standpoint—that there is no rea- 
son why every institution where the Classics are 
taught should not have a small and well-selected 
collection as part of its equipment. 

Yale has had for years a collection of several 
thousand specimens, both Greek and Roman, long 
ago catalogued with loving care by Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, but since his time they have been hidden 
away like a buried treasure in the library, where, so 
far as I am aware, no one has ever used them for 
practical study until very recently. There are goodly 
collections in the Mint at Philadelphia (where the 
curator, Dr. T. L. Comparette, is doing what he can, 
under wretched conditions, to augment it), at the 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan 
(in both of which, however, the coin is regarded as 
an individual work ot ancient art; its historical value 
for comparative study is minimized), and in the 
American Numismatic Society’s building in New 
York. A careful but summary catalogue of the 
Roman coins in St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio, 
was published two years ago by Father F. J. Hillig, 
S. J., of that institution. Thus it is evident that 
material exists among us and that interest in the 
subject is not lacking. 

The little pamphlet of Professor Dunn cited at the 
head of this article is a welcome sign of this awak- 
ening interest, and I heartily commend a perusal of 
it to all who may have a curiosity to know what 
coins have to teach. Doubtless copies may readily 
be obtained by addressing the author at Eugene, 
Oregon. It is not presented as a work of originality 
or scholarship, and does not require a critical review 
at my hands. Professor Dunn had never given at- 
tention to Roman coins until chance placed in his 
way a small collection of coppers from Augustus 
to the fourth century, with a few earlier and later 
pieces. They were of little value commercially and 
mainly in rather bad preservation, to judge by the 
examples he illustrates in two plates, and further he 
was hampered by the lack of books to consult on 
the subject. But in order to show how much pleas- 
ure and profit may be drawn from even so slight a 
source, | cannot do better than to quote, in part, his 
own words in the opening section. 

A privilege enjoyed by comparatively few classical 
instructors fell to my lot some three years ago, when, 
through the generosity of a friend, a collection of old 
coins was placed in my hands for the purpose of 
classification. The summers since then, and many 
long winter evenings, have found me poring, like a 
veritable miser, over my treasure-trove, thoroughly 
enjoying the thrill of handling these relics of an- 
tiquity and fascinated by the quest to decipher their 
enigmas. . It was a matter of progressive 
amazement to me to discover how a single coin could 
reveal such alluring glimpses into so many depart- 
ments at once. One brass of Trajan’s could teach 
me truths that had hitherto made but slight impres- 
sion—I was a pupil in history, biography, current 
events, private life, religion, art, portraiture, epig- 
raphy, orthography, metallurgy—all in one. al 
am convinced that the science of ancient numismatics 
is an unclasped volume to the average citizen and 
that its technical phrases are more or less vague 
even to the majority of classical students. ; 
May I hope that the general reader, as well perhaps 
as my colleagues in the classics, may find something 
of interest in the following paper. I am making 
bold to give to my pamphlet the nature of a discursus 
upon a selected group of the coins, indulging freely 
in the use of explanations and transcriptions, in the 
wish that I may thereby lead my readers by the 
same inductive method which | myself was compelled 
to follow. 

The coins selected for examination are all sestertt, 
dupondi and asses of Divus Augustus (struck by 


Tiberius), Caligula (in honor of his father Ger- 


manicus), Nero (temple of Janus closed), Titus, 
Domitian (by a slip labeled Dominitian, p. 16), and 
Trajan. Would that a copy might be placed, as a 
‘tract’, in the hands of every Latin teacher in 
America! Grorce N. OLcorr. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


Heracleitos von Ephesos, griechisch u. deutsch. Von 
Hermann Diels. Second Edition. Berlin: Weid- 
mann (1909). 

It is eight years since the first edition of this book 
appeared in 56 pages; the present numbers &3. The 
type is now larger and not so solid; the pages are no 
longer black with erudition, and the tentative pam- 
phlet has become a little book. But this is not the 
the introduction is fuller; orig- 
inal sources on the life, writings and teachings of 
Heracleitos precede the fragments; these latter, too, 
are a trifle more numerous (with numbering un- 
changed, however), and the accompanying footnotes 
are generously enlarged; finally, the whole of Hip- 
pocrates’ De victu 1.3-24 is given (this is founded on 
the teachings of Heracleitos, only 13-24 now being 
queried as pseudo-Hippocratean). Evidently, one 
feels, both the man and his teaching are becoming 
better understood, more appreciated and of increased 


sole improvement: 


importance. 

And _ this ago Diels 
was not full professor in lectures 
on Aristotle already revealed him as the coming 
and interpreter of Greek philosophy. Since 
then he has given us the Doxographi Graeci, the 
fragments of the and a 
host of symbola on almost all of them, keeping pace 
with Bywater in England. In the last ten years 
Heracleitos has come to be a most important figure 
in the history of philosophy and theology through 
the new interpretation given to his word logos (an 
with which Diels shows himself not to be 


is true. Twenty-five 


Serlin; but his 


years 


compiler 


pre-Socratic philosophers, 


advance 
in full sympathy in this last edition) and our insight 
into his hierophantic rhetoric has been immensely 
careful arrangement of the philos- 
Diels, however, 
can now by induction 


enhanced by the 
opher’s fragments by differing, 
greatly from Bywater’s. We 
ond definition see the Fire. 
In a vague way the world knows him as the ‘Weep- 
ing Philosopher,’ that he held that all things are 
Fire because Fire is transformed into all things, and 
taught a theory of Perpetual Flux, “the whole uni- 
verse being possibly a speck upon the eternal ocean 
of change.” But the skilful arrangement by Pro 
fessor Diels suggests a fuller and better understand 
ing. He has no purpose of interpreting the philos- 
ophy of Heracleitos as a whole; he has translated 
throughout each and every fragment of Heracleitos; 
others may build what system they can upon them. 
to him is no clear parent, finds it in 
of the Stoic and Philonic and evangelis- 
It is still ‘welt yesetz’ or ‘gesetz’, 


Logos as he 
Heracleitos, 


tic Logos, ‘Word’, 
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though he renders it ‘Wort’. Here our debt to Pro- 
fessor Diels ends; he has given us an extremely 
scholarly and attractive edition of the philosopher’s 
fragments, and in the introduction an excellent state- 
ment of the influence of the Logos of the philosopher 
down into Christian times. 

Ior many years, however, there was a tendency 
to handle Heracleitos as a Greek philosopher purely. 
Those who got their impressions of the philosopher 
from Ueberweg found but little connection of the 
Logos with the tenets of the Stoics, Philo, John the 
evangelist and Justin Martyr. Heinze, in Die Lehre 
vom Logos (1872), maintained that “the Logos of 
Heracleitos is only a sovereign ordinance that Nature 
invariably obeys and man must also follow, if he 
is to play his appointed part in the economy of the 
world”. But now the tendency is to emphasize it 
as the “rational power, principle, or being which 
speaks to men both from without and from within— 
the universal Word which for those who have ears 
to hear is audible in Nature and their own hearts, 
the voice of the divine’. 

Probably the best and most recent English ex- 
pression of the Logos doctrine of Heracleitos is to 
be found in) Professor James Adam's Religious 
Teachers of Greece, chapters X and XT, embodying 
what he said in expounding the Greek philosopher 
in his Gifford lectures on Natural Religion, delivered 
in 1906 at Aberdeen. 

‘Heracleitos considered himself the means of a 
pew revelation to man, and did not hold the Logos 
to be his mere discourse, but a “pre-existent and 
everlasting cosmic principle operating in the material 
and spiritual world and giving all its full signifi 
cance”. It must be obeyed; it is actively intelligent 
ind thinks—the divine reason imminent in Nature 
and man. It is not an immaterial essence; with 
Heracleitos the spiritual is not yet separated from 
the material; he is a hylozoist, but the primal sub- 
stance has life plus thought. Fire is the Logos 
conceived of as something material Did not Je 
hovah speak to Moses in the fire that consumed 
rot the bush? Did not Persian fire-worshippers 
possibly give the philosopher fire as the subtlest 
essence to be conceived of as the substance of the 
Logos? Indeed, he may have caught an inspiration 
from some chanting of that opening line of the Rig 
Veda: 

Agnim ile purohitam yajnasya devam rtvigam. 

3ut he saw more in fire; it stood for the changing 
reality of things; yet, in spite of his vision of an 
eternal ocean of change, his last word is not multi 
plicity or discord, but unity and harmony; and the 
unity in which all opposites are reconciled is the 
Logos, or God. Here, then, was his solution of 
the universe: it is spirit (he calls it fire), and of it 
he predicates divine qualities; it is intelligent, pur- 


1Cf. Schuster, //eraklit von Ephesus (1900), James Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece (1908). 


poseful, law-abiding. The world of phenomena is 
created by the changes in this divine substance. He 
was monist; to him there was no antinomy of 
mind and matter. But his great contribution is the 
Logos: God and identical with the everliving Fire 
(not the ordinary fire we see, but celestial Fire, 
such as Moses may have seen) and in its changes 
is the world. How the Logos passed on from the 
Stoics to Philo “who under Platonic influence clearly 
separates Logos from the supreme God” and “then 
came the decisive step for which post-Aristotelian 
philosophers in Greece clearly prepared the way by 
en ever increasing disposition to personify the ethical 
ideal”, and how the connection is made with the 
fourth evangelist, and Justin Martyr could say, 
“They who have lived in company with the Logos 
ere Christians, even if they were accounted atheists, 
~-and such among the Greeks were Socrates and 
Heracleitos’—all this final outcome we are in posi- 
tion to appreciate all the better for the careful 
editing, explanation, and appreciation of the frag- 
ments of Heracleitos by Diels. 


W. E. Waters. 


New York University. 


Ture Wasutncton Crassicat Crus held its eighth 
regular meeting on Saturday, January 15, at noon, 
at the Friends School, 1809 | Street, Washington, 
D. C. Professor John C. Rolfe of the University of 
Pennsylvania read a most interesting and instructive 
paper on The Scientific Knowledge of the Ancients. 
Mr. Thomas W. Sidwell, Principal of the Friends 
School and President of the Washington Classical 
Club, and Mrs. Sidwell entertained the members of 
the Club at a buffet luncheon after the meeting. 


Tre or THe GreorGe WASHINGTON 
University celebrated its tenth anniversary on Jan- 
uary 22. Professor Mitchell Carroll, founder of the 
Club and its President since the beginning, presided. 
The feature of the meeting was a Symposium on 
Classical Studies as a Training for Men of Affairs. 
The speakers were Rev. James Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, Mr. John W. Foster, formerly Secre- 
tary of State, Dr. Harvey Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and Mr. James Scott Brown. Mr. Bryce 
urged Americans to bestir themselves in opposition 
to the tendency to desert classical studies in favor of 
studies which bring worldly benefits at the earliest 
possible moment. He laid emphasis on the relation 
of modern literatures to the Classics. Mr. Foster 
argued strongly against elective courses; if the stu- 
dent must specialize in latter-day courses, let him 
do so when his mind is in fit condition to absorb 
them to the best advantage. Dr. Wiley and Mr. 
Scott advocated the study of the Classics because 
such study ministers to mental training and forms 
the basis for future study in modern languages and 
literatures, 

We greatly regret that lack of space prevents us 
from giving in greater detail the interesting ad- 
dresses delivered on this important occasion. 


The phrase To be concluded, found on page 103, is 
due to an error in proof-reading. The paragraphs 
below this phrase and the ‘rule’ which follows it 
belong with what precedes and complete that report. 
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TOWLE AND JENKS’S 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


Text in clearer print than —~ other edition. 

Notes give exactly the help that pupils need. 

Grammatical Appendix contains all the grammar 
needed for reading Caesar. 
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LITERATURE 
By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Ph.D. 
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This volume affords a general survey of the whole field of 
Greek literature, from Homer to Julian. It is written rather 
from the literary than the philological standpoint, and con- 
tains such helpful features as numerous parallels quoted from 
English literature, lists of standard translations, ard references 
to modern essays dealing with the Greek masterpieces. 
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ble a perfect text’’. Samuel Thurber, Master, 
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The Nation, Sept. 7, 1908. 
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